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having to grind, since it imposes a heavy strain and
they have enough to do with spinning, cooking, and
washing, and with feeding and dressing their children.
Woman works hardest in the south, and in Rohtak the
wife of a Jat does all that a man does except plough and
sow. She keeps splendidly fit, but necessarily neglects
her children. The women of the Arains, who are the
great market-gardeners of the Punjab, work almost as
hard. They carry in the fodder for the cattle, spread
the manure on the fields, help with the reaping, and
even drive the bullocks at the well. Like the wives of
the market-gardeners round Naples, they take their
unweaned children to the fields and nurse them in the
intervals of their work. And in addition to everything
else, many sell the vegetables that their husbands grow.
These women are nicknamed 'khari-chak' or carriers
of the basket (kharfy for poising a basket of vegetables
on their heads they go to town or village and hawk
them from shop to shop or door to door. It is a much
debated question amongst Arains whether this should
be allowed. Many think that their women are safest
at home and those who are jealous of their izzat forbid
it. But the women, who no doubt enjoy going to the
bazaar, claim that they get better prices for the vege-
tables than the men, because it is often the women
who buy, and a woman bargains with a woman better
than a man.

If the wife of the Arain and the Rohtak Jat works too Spinning
hard, the pardah-nishin Rajput probably does too little,
unless she grinds or is an ardent spinner. But spinning,
alas, begins to go out of fashion. The mill-made clothes
are procured so easily and are of such seductive variety.
Nor is spinning as paying as it used to be. A woman
told a Rajput member of my staff that if she and her
two daughters worked ten hours a day for 24 days,
they could make a profit of only 3 rupees on cotton
worth Rs.iS. To this profit must, however, be added
the greater durability of homespun cloth.